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of wisdom and goodness there is in us was not born out of nothing, but has its 
fount somewhere and somehow in a more perfect goodness and truth." 

With much of the spirit of this " sonorous utterance" the present reviewer is 
in hearty sympathy, though the expression of it is necessarily somewhat popular, 
and might be objected to from a strictly philosophical point of view. It puts 
several points in an imaginative rather than in a rational form. Of this, how- 
ever, I do not wish to complain. But I cannot quite agree with the implied 
slight on Hegel and the world-spirit. It is, no doubt, interesting to learn that 
Professor Seth has not an " unqualified admiration" for the achievements of 
either of them. Neither have I. I trust philosophy did not end with Hegel, 
and I trust the world-spirit has not come to a stand. But we are all sons of the 
world-spirit, and some of us are suns of Hegel ; and we do not like to be told 
that our father accepted " the abstraction of the race in place of the living chil- 
dren of men," and believed in -a "pitiless procession of the car of progress." 
Who wrote the following? "The term subjectivity is not to be confined merely 
to the bad and finite kind of it which is contradistinguished from the fact. In 
its truth subjectivity is immanent in the fact, and as a subjectivity thus immanent 
is the very truth of the fact. Thus regarded, the doctrine of consolation receives 
a newer and a higher significance. It is in this sense that the Christian religion 
is to be regarded as the religion of consolation, and even of absolute consolation. 
Christianity, we know, teaches that God wishes all men to be saved. That 
teaching declares that subjectivity has an infinite value. And that consoling 
power of Christianity just lies in the fact that God himself is in it known as the 
absolute subjectivity, so that, inasmuch as subjectivity involves the element of 
particularity, our particular and personal part too is recognized, not merely as 
something to be solely and simply denied, but at the same time something to be 
preserved." It was Hegel who said this.* He and the world-spirit have hap- 
pily left us something still to do. So have Shakespeare and Goethe, Newton 
and Darwin ; and even if Professor Seth " cannot always emulate" them, or feel 
"unqualified admiration" towards them, it may still be worth while to try to 
learn something from their " utterances," " sonorous" and other. Even a supe- 
rior person who does not entirely believe either in Hegel or in history, may find 
on further study that Hegel and history were not so entirely wrong as he 
imagined. J. S. Mackenzie. 

Philosophy and Theology, being the First Edinburgh University 
Gipford Lectures. By James Hutchison Stirling, LL.D. (Edinburgh), 
Foreign Member of the Philosophical Society of Berlin. Edinburgh : T. & T. 
Clark. Pp. xvi., 407. 

The interest of this work is twofold. It is the first complete set of Gifford 
Lectures that has been put into the hands of the public, and its author was the 
only philosopher selected by the Scottish universities to deliver the initial series 
of prelections on this foundation. Professor Max Milller, at Glasgow, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, at St. Andrew's, and Dr. E. B. Tyler, at Aberdeen, viewed 



* " The Logic of Hegel," translated by Professor Wallace, p. 232. 
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natural theology from the philological, historical, or other stand-points, with 
which their names are associated. It was reserved for Dr. Stirling to pursue 
the inquiry as such, as Lord Gifford had directed, and in his first lecture he 
gave forth no uncertain sound on the question of method. Speaking of historico- 
genetic philosophies of religion, he says, " With whatever attempt to philosophize 
them, there appears little for us that is vital in these religions now. They are 
not lively, these nondescript divinities. My reading of these parts of these 
philosophies has been careful enough ; but I always found that a Gesindel (a 
rabble) of gods would not prove to me, as a Gesindel of ghosts had proved to a 
German professor, entertaining, — that is, refreshing. ... In short, in the division 
under reference of these said philosophies of religion, the philosophizing of the 
various gods of the various nations failed to move me or inspire me with a will 
to follow in the same direction. . . . Natural Theology as Natural Theology I 
could not in any way find in them" (pp. 28-30). Dr. Stirling, therefore, pro- 
ceeded to give in his first course an account of the affirmative or constructive 
attitude adopted by thinkers towards the proofs of the being of God. This dis- 
cussion occupied ten lectures, and embraced the period from Anaxagoras to 
Anselm, chief attention being naturally- devoted to the Argument from Design. 
The second course of ten lectures was directed to those who attacked the 
proofs; Hume, Kant, and Darwin being taken respectively as the representatives 
of positive, comparative, and superlative criticism. 

This is a wide field to cover in so short a space, and the merits of the book no 
less than its defects are plainly due to the lecturer's conception of his task. " It 
would ill become the lecturer who was first selected to set the example of an 
episode, while it was the epic he was specially engaged for" (p. 31). Now, the 
" epic" treatment has its unavoidable drawbacks, — drawbacks, to wit, in printed, 
though not necessarily in lecture, form. There is a certain absence of due pro- 
portion, as, for example, in the relative spaces assigned to the Design Argument 
and to the Ontological Proof; in the apparent relegation of constructive tendencies 
to ancient and mediaeval thought as of destructive to the modern period; in the 
biographical details concerning the Darwins, so fully set forth in the nineteenth 
lecture ; and generally in the discursive treatment of, say, Socrates, the Sophists, 
and Hume. Liability to omit matters of distinct importance may also be noted. 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Kant's practical philosophy, receive too short 
shrift, while Wilkie's Epigoniad, E. Darwin's Botanic Garden, and a few other 
matters of purely dilettante interest, are brought forward. The " epic" style 
lends itself to a series of incidents, and this at the expense of principles to which 
these very incidents are related as phenomena. Nevertheless, it also has its 
advantages. 

Dr. Stirling's book is inspired by the personality of its author, — courage, humor, 
learning, speculative insight abundantly characterize it throughout. As in Hegel, 
so here, one often stumbles upon phrases which throw a flood of light upon dark 
problems, and suggest fresh currents of thought. To instance a few of these : 
" The simple takingness that is divine" of the Hebrew Scriptures is contrasted 
with " the tumid superiority of Mr. Buckle. He, now, who would boggle at 
the wife of Cain, or stumble over the walls of Jericho, is not an adult : he is but 
a boy still" (p. 19). Many maudlin sentimentalists, aye, and some who pose as 
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philosophers in these days, might be directed with profit to the manly words on 
work. " The misery that is, is largely on the part of people who have nothing 
to do. . . . Human life, of course, is but another name for work ; but that is not 
a fault; that is rather a laud ; for the subject has the right of satisfaction in his 
work, and, according to philosophy, it is the quality of the universe to realize 
no less" (pp. 276-78). In a few phrases he brings all Lessing vividly to mind. 
" Lessing is not an enormous genius, — he knows himself that he is not a poet, but 
only a critic. . . . Clearness, fairness, equity constitute his quality" (p. 118). 
With the same penetrating suggestiveness he speaks of Kant's " wonderful con- 
structions, toys of his own gluing" (p. 316), and of Hegel, in the latter part of 
the Religions-Philosophic, as " a marksman who has, indeed, a mark in his view, 
but who fires at it always carelessly, and often almost as though intentionally 
widely" (pp. 188-89). These gnomic qualities of the book could be further 
illustrated by many instances. But its " epic" conception and style receive more 
lengthened and valuable exemplification in several portions which may justly be 
called prolonged visions. The first part of the eighth lecture is of this character, 
and the account of Aristotle's attitude towards Deity is probably the finest con- 
secutive passage in the work. The same spiritual touch is traceable in later 
lectures, more particularly in the eighteenth, where the doctrine of " accidental 
pullulation" receives some chastisement. It also informs the treatment of Plato, 
where it reaches its highest point in the very forceful discussion of the raiirov 
and the ddrepov. 

Numerous other examples might be adduced did space permit. Enough has 
been said to show that, while rigorous system is entirely absent from Dr. Stir- 
ling's latest work, it is none the less worthy of his fame. Indeed, I question 
whether, on the ethical side, it will not have far deeper influence than any of his 
previous books. Strong, free, natural, and full of conviction, it appeals to the 
whole nature as no stilted logic could. If Dr. Stirling sees fit, on the one hand, 
to apologize for "a certain miscellaneousness" (p. 376), his readers, on the con- 
trary, may well assure him that ample amends have been made otherwise. They 
can perfectly afford to forego material " in a twelvefold manner categorized," 
when they consider the vigorous masculine nature that is living, breathing, and 
energizing in every page. 

R. M. Wenley. 
Glasgow University. 

Moralphilosophie. Eine wissenschaftliche Darlegung der sittlichen, ein- 
schliesslich der rechtlichen Ordnung. Von Victor Cathrein, S. J. Zweiter 
Band : Besondere Moralphilosophie. Freiburg im Breisgau (St. Louis, Mis- 
souri). Herder's publishing-house, 1891. (pp. xiv., 633). 

The second volume of Father Cathrein's " Moralphilosophie," containing 
" the application of general principles to the individual human relations," is a 
worthy companion to the first volume, reviewed in vol. ii., No. 3, p. 251, of this 
Journal. It is a work of great industry and bears witness to comprehensive 
reading. 

The author endeavors to deduce all individual duties from the one funda- 
mental principle : " Observe the system of conduct that is obligatory upon you 



